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5 Our Fourfooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


Pd 


The twentieth annual report of the Morris 
Refuge Association for Homeless and Suffer- 
ing Animals, 1242 Lombard street, Philadel- 
phia, has just been sent to our office. ~ This 
Refuge, the first to be established in the coun- 
try, was started by Miss Elizabeth Morris in 
1888, Miss Morris, the founder and president, 
giving it her careful and personal attention un- 
til her death, which occurred about two years 
ago. The method pursued of taking homeless 
animals is to divide the city into sections which 
the wagons of the Refuge visit on regular days 
each week. They have a new motor ambu- 
lance for emergency calls which was given as a 
memorial to Miss Morris. There are five 
branches, one in Germantown, one in Kensing- 
ton, one in Frankford, and two in other sec- 
tions of Philadelphia. The number of cats and 
dogs received during the year of 1907 was 
48,486. Good homes were found for 90 cats 
and 16 dogs. The Francesvale Home for Dogs 
at Radnor, receives dogs from the Morris Re- 
fuge and the Women’s Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

The Morris Refuge boards dogs and cats, 
and dogs are boarded at the Francesvale Home. 
The whole number of dogs at this Home last 
year was 179, of which 72 were boarders, the 
other dogs being homeless animals sent from 
LHemciin meLLercs 


At the annual meeting ot the New Bruns- 
wick S$. P. C. A. in February the secretary 
stated that careful attention had been given to 
the re-shipment of cattle; a special agent had 
been kept at one point where horses were fre- 
quently seen heavily loaded and ill-treated; a 
suitable place had been found and secured for 
slaughtering animals that are injured or sick, 
and the following suggestion was made to men 
who employ boys as drivers: 

“The ever troublesome small boy teamster 
is still a source of worry to me and the poor 


horses. If their employers could occasionally 
see how their horses are ill-treated by the boys 


in charge, 1 think they would soon be con- 
vinced that it would be much cheaper in the 
end if careful men were employed as teamsters 
instead ot the majority of young boys who 
know nothing about the care of a horse, and 
the saving in horseflesh would make up the 
difference in the wages. It would be very much 
better for the boys and horses if the former 
were at school.” 

We heartily endorse this statement. It is a 
most melancholy sight too frequently seen, the 
boy, full of his importance as a driver, whip 
in hand, urging an old, tired and unwilling 
horse to keep on a dead run, hardly giving him 
a chance to breathe. Such boOysiiehOniimuee 
given a taste of their own medicine if they can- 
not be taught by kinder methods, and driven 
at an uncomfortable speed through their work ~ 
until they realize what suffering such treat- 
MICE TCAUSeS- 


The American Society for the Prevention of 


~Cruelty to Animals issued the following warn- 


ing which ought to have some influence on pre- 
venting the cruel and extremely inappropriate 
Easter offering of tiny live chickens sold to 
serve as playthings of a day. If every humane 
society would take a resolute stand against 
such cruelties, harrowing sights of suffering 
creatures would be less common. 


“Sir:—Complaints reached this office as fol- 
lows: 

“Very small, newly hatched incubator chick- 
ens on sale at confectionery, novelty, bird, de- 
partment and five and ten cent stores. through- 
out the city. Chickens intended as Easter fa- 
VOrS=prescnts,.etCs 

Regarding the above complaint, this Society 
desires to serve notice on you, and incidentally 
upon every store keeper in the City of New 
York, handling or selling newly hatched chick- 
ens, under the conditions under which they are 
being sold, that is—to persons intending to 
make presents of them—or to be used as gifts 
or Easter favors—or to be turned over to chil- 
dren or others, not having proper facilities for 
the care, keep, and feeding of the chickens— 
that the act of keeping or selling under these 
conditions presupposes a violation of the laws 
relating to cruelty to animals. 

The Society takes the view that these newly 
hatched chickens are sold to persons who in- 
tend to make gifts or presents of them, to 
children, or other persons, who have no place 
or means of caring for them. The chickens 
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are consequently purchased and turned over to 
irresponsible persons, who regard them only as 
playthings tor a day, and not as living, breath- 
ing birds or animals, and who, in the majority 
of instances, do not take into consideration the 
proper housing or feeding of the birds, as a 
result of which, in a day or two the birds die 
from mishandling, mauling, clawing, thirst or 
starvation. 

The Society is desirous of putting a stop to 
this traffic. and therefore hereby serves notice 
on you and every one else engaged in this 
Meaiiemiiateit sales under the conditions set 
forth are continued, we will take necessary 
steps to prevent it by legal action—i. e.—arrest 
and prosecution. 


Very truly yours, 
Alfred Wagstaff, 
President. 


Miss Sarah Orne Jewett was elected recently 
a trustee of the Maine Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. The annual meet- 
ing of the society took place in Portland, and 
Miss Jewett was chosen to succeed the late 
Pi eel sweat.of that city. 


FOR YOUNGER 


x READERS 


SS 


A True Cat Tale 

One winter day when I was a youngster, a 
dingy gray cat came to us and begged for food. 
Aiter we fed her, however, she became so shy 
none of us could approach her. All winter I 
labored to tame “Tramp,” as we had called her, 
and by spring she came to my whistle and fol- 
lowed me about the farm like a dog, although 
still afraid of others. 

Every mouse, bird or squirrel that Tramp 
caught, and she was a highly successful hun- 
ter, she brought to me before she ate it. The 
squirrels [ released, as they were always alive, 
and Tramp would watch me with a ludicrously 
puzzled expression, lashing her tail, and lifting 
first one fore foot and then the other, but never 
offering to give chase. 

But her greatest achievement came in early 
spring. I departed almost daily to a little 
brook where I angled for “clinks,” or caught 


“suckers” in my hands, as they struggled 
through the shallow, swift current from one 
pond to another. Tramp accompanied me and 
ate greedily as many fish as I would allow her. 

At one time for several days I was unable 
to go a-fishing, and one night Tramp came 
trotting proudly into the house, very wet and 
bedraggled, bearing in her mouth a plump and 
flopping “sucker.’’ Tramp had learned to fish 
for herself! “She laid her catch at my feet and 
purred loudly, and later ate the fish with great 
relish. After that hardly a day passed while 
theme ciickere season. lasted, thatm)rampadid 


not succeed in getting a fish from the brook, 


and for several springs following we fished 
happily together. 


Mr. Bergh and the Kitty 


I remember reading an account of a time they 
had once about a cat that got built up in a 
brick wall. 
was a crowd all about, and you could hear the 
cat mewing. The men were going on with the 
wall, and Mr. Bergh said the work must stop; 
and that wall must come down. ‘There was a 
great fuss about it, but Mr. Bergh wouldn't 
budge a mite, although the big contractors and 
carpenters came storming around and saying 
it would be hundreds of dollars loss to them to 
take down that wall. He stuck right to it, and 
there he stood all day while they took down 
bricks and bricks, and at last, when it was al- 
most night pussy came crawling out, and the 
people cheered and. hurrahed for Mr. Bergh.— 


Emily Webb. 


Mr. Bergh came along while there 


Incidents from Real Life 

About four years ago I read a touching story 
in a Boston newspaper of a man in North Acton 
who went to Lowell to buy some clothing, 
became intoxicated, and was taken to court, 
but the kind judge set him at liberty on proba- 
tion, as the man told him that if he had to be 
locked up for several days, his old cat at home, 
which was his only companion, would sufter 
greatly and nearly starve, as she was locked up 
in the house. 

This story so touched me that I wrote the 
man telling him the story as I had read it, and 
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asking him if it was true. He promptly re- 
plied, saying it was true, and that he was alone 
in the world, with no companion, except “di- 
ner” (Dinah), and that it would have worried 
him terribly had she keen neglected at that 
time. “[ then Sent (the-iian some "Olathe nice 
R, I. cat and other guod animal reading. Anent 
this. story is another pretty andimie ones 7. 
highly educated woman told me of a little 
scene which» greatly interested) her One #suim- 
mer day: Uohe (was “walking inethe country 
when she saw a drunken man, a member of a 
low drinking family, stoop and pick up some- 
thing very carefuily from the sidewalk, putting 
it on a window sil. Curious to know what it 
was, she went up and looked at it. It was a 
beautiful butterfly with one wing crushed, and 
this man, whom every one despised, did that 
compassionate ltttle act which so few men of 
higher station and good reputation would have 
done lheses little fcnarminee actca prove si nat 
there is often a goldea heart underneath poor 
apparel, and traits c: goodness where we think 
we see only evil. ihe AOL Le 
Stoneham, Mass. 


THE MOTHERLESS TURKEYS. 


The white turkey was dead! 
dead! 
How the news through the barnyard went flying! 
Of a mother bereft, four small turkeys were left, 
And their case for assistance was crying. 


The white turkey was 


H’en the peacock respectfully folded his tail, 
As a beautiful symbol of. sorrow; 

And hi, plainer wife said, “Now the old bird is dead, 
Who will tend her poor chicks on the morrow? 


“And when evening around them comes dreary and 
chal ieee 
Who above them will watchfully hover?” 
“Two each night I will tuck ’neath my. wing,” said 
the duck, 
“Though I’ve eight of my own I must cover.” 


“! have too much to do. For the bugs and the worms 
In the garden ’tis tiresome pickin’; 

1 have nothing to spare—for mv own I must care,” 
Said the hen with only one chicken. 


“How I wish,” said the goose, “I could be of some 
use, 
For my heart is with love overbrimming; 
The next morning that’s fine they shall go with my 
nine 


Little yellow-back goslings out swimming.” 


“T will do all I can,” the old Dorking put in, 
“And for help they may call upon me too; 
Though I’ve ten of my own that are onlv half grown, 
And a great deal of trouble to see to; 


~henhouse. 


“But those poor little things, they are all head and 

wings, 
their 

stickin’ .? 

“Very hard, it may be; but, oh, don’t come to me!” 
Said the hen with only one chicken. 


And bones through their feathers are 


“Half my care, I suppose, there is nobody knows; 
I’m the most overburdened of mothers. 
They must learn, little elves, how to scratch for 
themselves, 
And not seek to depend upon others.” 


She went by with a cluck; and the goose to the duck 
Exclaimed in surprise, “Well, I never!” 
Said the duck, “I declare, those who have the least 
care, 
You will find, are complaining forever. 


“And when all things appear to look threatening and 
drear, 
And when troubles your pathway are thick in, 
For aid in your woe, oh, beware how you go 
To a hen with only one chicken!” 


i Marian Douglass. 


An Affectionate Hen 


Five years ago was the first time I spent my 
summer vacation on a farm. On arriving there, 
the first thing I did was to make friends with 
the animals. Out in a field were several hens. 
One, a young hen, seemed very anxious to get 
a bug off a plant, which it could not reach. I 
thought I might help, so took the bug in my 
hand and held it out towards her. Ati first she 
was too frightened to get near enough to take 
it, but I finally persuaded: her ito: s meus 
day, and the following days I got her so she 
would eat from my hand. When with her I 
talked to her and petted her, so that she seemed 
to get quite attached to me, and would follow 
me around. She would also walk around the 
plazza looking for me. I called her “Biddy.” 

One night, after she had gone to bed with 
the other hens, I heard a loud squawking in the 
On going there I found her fighting 
with another hen. Thinking she would be more 
comfortable in a bed by herself, I carried her 
to the hay loft, and made a cozy little bed for 
her in the hay. In the morning, at about seven 
o'clock, I went into the loft after her, and saw 
she seemed to be waiting for me. I carried her 
out into the yard in my arms, and gave her 
some cracked corn from my hand. The next 
night she waited at the foot of the stairs for me 
to put her to bed, and in the morning she was 
also waiting for me to carry her down. After 
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that, every night I found her waiting for me to 
put her to bed. One night she waited until ten 
o'clock for me. 

Every year since I have been to the same farm 
for my summer vacation, and my Biddy is still 
living, and remembers me perfectly every year, 
and she will let‘no one else touch her. This 
shows that a hen has affection and intelligence. 

3 Bleanor E.eHarris: 


AN AFFECTIONATE COMPANION 


Tom, Our Squirrel 

One cold day in the spring of 1907, a gentle, 
kindly-looking old man came to the Animal 
Rescue League with something carefully but- 
toned up in his overcoat. He opened his coat 
and showed the matron of the Leagtie a little 
squirrel that he had found on the ground under 
a tree on the Common. There was a house up 
in the tree where squirrels sometimes lived, 
and the old gentleman reached up and put the 
little squirrel in it, but he crawled out the door 
and fell on the ground again. 

Where could the little squirrel’s mother be? 
No one.could tell. The kind man stood and 
watched the helpless little creature crawling 
on the cold ground, and trembling with fright 
or weakness. He could not leave it there for 
night was coming on. Then there would be 


danger from cats and frolicsome dogs and, per- 
haps, from boys who are sometimes thought- 
less enough to crowd a little squirrel in their 
pockets and run away with it, though they have 
no way of taking good care of it. 

After standing a little while in the cold, the 
kind old gentleman began to shiver and then 
he. said to himself, ‘The Animal kescue 
League is not far away, I will carry the little 
Crea@turemtirercr.) 56 sthat 
tomtherleasone: 

He was kindly received, and given a whole 
room to himself. It was a little room, and a 
cat basket, lined with red flannel, was in one 
corner of it. Some warm bread and milk was 
given the little squirrel, which he ate as if he 
were nearly starved; then he was left to him- 
self and went to sleep in the warm basket. 

It was some days before Tom could eat any- 
thing but bread and milk, but pretty soon he 
began to eat soft nuts if they were shelled. He 
had sharp little teeth, but he would not make 
any effort, to break, the ‘shell: or the *nut, sso 
although the days grew warmer and the kind 
old gentleman came to see if he could not put 
the squirrel, now grown to be quite good- 
sized, back on the Common, Tom’s friends at 
themmleaciienweren ailaids tO. Jel) Niih yIO. se 
seemed so unable to take care of himselt. 

Tom was very tame, and loved to see visit- 
ors, but there were so many cats and little dogs 
running about the different rooms of the house 
where the squirrel was kept, every one was 
warned to be very careful to keep the door of 
Tom’s room locked. 

Ones daverthies president  misseds her» little 
shadow,—Mittens, the Yorkshire terrier, and 
began to wonder why Mittens was not at her 
heels as usual. She went up stairs and down 
stairs, and then a fear came upon her.- The 
Squirrel! Could it be that any one had left 
the door ajar of that room? Mittens had found 
out in some way that the squirrel was there, 
and had often been seen sniffing at the crack 
under the door. So Mittens “Missie” ran to 
the room and as soon as she got in sight of it 
saw that the door was open. Sick at -heart, 
she looked in and saw the carpenter fixing a 
window screen. “Mittens!” she cried. “The 
squirrel!” 


is how Tom came 


Mr. R laughed, and said cheerfully, 
“They're both here.” And there they were— 
Mittens on the floor, her little head stretched 
lip is) highvas she -couldestretcham Gasamcs ener 
eager brown eyes glistening with longing for 
the squirrel who had nimbly climbed up a water 
pipe in the corner of the room and, seated com- 
fortably on top of a water tank, was looking 
down at Miss Mittens, scolding her, and twitch- 
ing his bushy tail in a most aggravating man- 


ner. 

Missie carried Mittens out of the room and 
closed the door, as the carpenter had just fin- 
ished his work there, but poor, disappointed 
Mittens leaned her fluffy little head against the 
door and moaned and moaned until her Missie 
had to pick her up in her arms and carry her 
away, out of doors, and try to make her forget 
she had come so near her heart’s desire, which 
has always been to. catch a real live rat or 
mouse or squirrel. 


But what became of Master Tom? He was 


not getting enough liberty in that little room. 


He always acted the baby, and either could not 
or would not crack a single nut, so great was 
the puzzle what to do with him. Then one day 
Mr. R——, who had admired his escape from 
Mittens, asked permission to take him home 
for a pet and companion for his invalid brother. 
He said he should have a large liberty there, 
and every comfort possible. That was months 
ago, and Tom is still a happy inmate of a quiet 
little home in the suburbs of Boston, where he 
makes life much more cheerful for one who 
can seldom leave the house, and who needs the 
interest of something living. 

Tom gives his master much diversion, and 
sometimes much anxiety. For instance, he 
found his way into the attic one day, and there 
he discovered a piece of stove pipe which 
amused him very much. He ran through it 
again and again, until he was turned into a 
very black squirrel. When he was at last dis- 
covered and secured, he had to take a good 
bath, which he did not seem to dislike at all. 

He understands many words and when 
‘either of his masters, Mr. R NOLesIMseinva lid 
brother, say, “Come and kiss me,” he will run 
up on their breasts and lift his little mouth to 
their faces like a child. 
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He scampers to meet Mr. R when he 
returns home from work, like a little dog, and 
he is like a dog, too, in regard to strangers, 
for he sometimes scolds at them and threatens 
to bite them. 

At Christmas the two brothers made the 
occasion a little more festive by having a small 
tree brought in for Tom, but strange to say 
Tom did not like the tree at all, and if he was 
put up on it he would speedily tumble out. 

He is very affectionate. - His onlyaiamimats 
the habit all squirrels are given to of gnawing 
wood or }hindings of books, and so he has to be 
watched when enjoying his liberty, but his two 
devoted masters declare that he is worth his 
weight in gold, and that nothing would tempt 
them to part with him. © 

Generally speaking, it is not kind to try to 
keep squirrels for pets, as they can seldom 
have such a home as Tom enjoys, where love and 
liberty to run about, and the best<otecareman 
unite to make him happy and contented. In this 
case the poor little creature would have died 
had he been left in the condition he was in, and 
he has ever since shown that he is peculiarly 
unfitted to care for himself. He cannot bear to 
be left alone, so it is fortunate for him that 
his owner does not often go out of the house. 
He appears to understand many words and 
little sentences, and comes when he is called 
like a dog. He did not wish to have his photo- 
groph taken, but the photographer succeeded in 
getting a good position which shows him as he 
often may be seen, clinging to his master and 
ready for a kiss or a frolic—Anna Harris 
Smith. 


Among incidents that cheer is one that hap- 
pened in a Jersey City stable, when one of those 
melancholy sales at which horses that have 
served through long years, and come more or 
less to the end of their usefulness, are auctioned 
off to Italian and Jewish peddlers and junk deal- 
ers. A weary-looking old horse having gone to 
an Italian junk dealer for $10, a bystander re- 
marked that he had been one of the greatest 
pacers of the country a few years back, and that 
his name was Lickitysplit. It was fortunate 
for the horse that he was remembered, for one 
of the stable owners, overhearing the remark, 
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recognized the name as that of a horse he had 
once owned and who had saved his life, and he 
bought him from the Italian for $50. Now old 
Lickitysplit is to remain on his former master’s 
pension list until he no longer needs oats and a 
good stall. 


HUMANE 


EDUCATION 


Savage Sport 

The fact that the love of the chase and pleas- 
ure in torturing animals originated with the un- 
civilized, unchristianized and altogether lower 
races of mankind, is illustrated by the following 
article. The pity and the shame of it is that a 
supposedly civilized man will learn from the 
Indian to be cruel, instead of teaching the In- 
dian to be more humane: 

“Did you ever spend the winter in the woods 
Moemieeatiags Cruising for timber?” asked a 
Wisconsin man in the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
“Do you know it is a curious feeling being out 
there alone, or with just an Indian guide, 

“The thing that impresses you most is the 
awful stillness. The slightest sound seems like 
a cannon shot. You get to talking to your- 
self, asking and answering questions and lots 
of things which you would not think of doing 
down here, or if you did they would be having 
a medical commission sitting on you as a can- 
didate for the dippy house. About all you 
think of is how to get enough to eat, for your 
appetite increases as the supply of food grows 
less. We got into that condition finally when 
it was get something or begin to eat our boots. 

“One morning my Indian came in with a grin 
on his face. Now, an Indian up there never 
smiles. In wrestling with that frozen North 
they seem to get sour and sullen. This made 
me more surprised when the Indian came into 
the shack beaming. ‘Well, what is it,” I in- 
quired. 

““Moose, big moose,’ was the reply. 
by this morning, catch ’em maybe,’ 

“That was enough for a hungry man. [ 
went out and there were the footprints of a big 
moose who had gone by, as the Indian said, 


‘Went 


about three hours before. I got into my coat, 
strapped on my snowshoes, took my rifle and 
we Started after Mr. Moose. We went about 
to miles before we saw him. He was on a side 
hill browsing on the twigs.. It was a long shot, 
but I raised my rifle, when the Indian touched 
my arm, saying, ‘No shoot.’ 

“T hesitated, but he insisted, saying, ‘no shoot 
now, bimeby maybe.’. By that time the moose 
had sighted us and started off at a rate which 
took him out of sight in a few minutes. We 
were 20 miles further on when we saw him 
again and were near enough to try to shoot, but 
my Indian insisted I must not. 

Well, we followed that moose three days. 
The big fellow tired at last and started back 
the way he came, we following. Then we came 
up with him only a short distance from the 
shack. 

“ “Now shoot,’ said the Indian. 

“T fired and the moose dropped. 

“When it was all over and we had meat in 
plenty and the big hide stretched before the 
blazing fire in the shack I said to my Indian, 
‘Why didn’t you want me to shoot the moose 
at first when he was not so worn down as he 
was after that long chase?’ 

“ “Lose heap fun,’ was the reply. 

“Well, do you know when I came to study 
over it I began to see his point of view. It 
was not so much the killing as it was the chase, 
which to him was interesting, and he was willing 
to travel over 40 or 50 miles just for the hunt 
and the more I thought of it the more I agreed 
with him.” 


Animals Trained by Cruelty 

About five persons annually in the British 
Isles are killed or mauled in these wild beast 
performances. If the public who throng vari- 
ety theatres and circuses and applaud the dar- 
ing performances of “Lion-Kings’ and 


“Queens” could peep behind the scenes, and 


witness the cruelty which is practised in the en- 
deavor to compel lions, leopards, monkeys, and 
other animals to go through unnatural perform- 
ances, their patronage would be speedily with- 
drawn from all places of entertainment where 
“trained”? animals form part of the exhibition. 
The actual performer frequently buys his 
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animals ready “broken,” or cowed, by a syste- 
matic course of brutality and starvation. This 
is usually done on the Continent, where the 
laws relating to cruelty to animals are not so 
‘strict as they are in England. Young lions are 
turned loose in a large cage, and the “breaker,” 
clad in a kind of leathern armour studded with 
spikes, and armed with a whip and a heavy iron 
bar, proceeds to thrash them until they have a 
holy horror of man. Should the tortured brutes 
in their desperation spring on him assistants 
are always at hand with hot irons, and their 
mouths are terribly burned, until they will suf- 
fer almost any punishment rather than bite their 
persecutor. 

When they become “docile” they are bought 
by the trainers, and then they are compelled to 
jump through hoops, sit on barrels, etc., by hav- 
ing their food remorselessly withheld from 
them until they go through their tricks to the 
satisfaction of the trainer. 

Monkeys are probably worse treated than 
even lions or leopards. Not 10 per cent. of 
the monkeys survive the operation of training. 
‘They are terribly nervous animals, and the fear 
of the trainer’s whip and goad causes the ma- 
ority of them to pine away and die long before 
their education is complete. A few trainers 
have succeeded in teaching horses, dogs, and 
cats to go through stage tricks by kindness, but 
they are in a minority. “It does not pay to 
spend months in teaching an animal,” profes- 
sional trainers say. A man who made it his 
business to train cats reckoned to always lose 
fifteen out of twenty kittens before they acquired 
a certain trick, as his methods were to withhold 
food and let them die exhausted from starva- 
tion if they could not understand what was re- 
quired of them. 

Even performing birds, such as cockatoos 
and pigeons, are trained by starvation, and 
although conjurers who perform with birds and 
rabbits boast that the living creatures are un- 
hurt, this is seldom the case. A man may 
make a bird disappear in a collapsible cage per- 
haps twenty times without causing it injury. 
But sooner or later the unfortunate bird is 
bound to have its legs or wings broken. To 
kill these birds at every performance would be 
far more merciful, for even if they escape in- 


jury the wretched creatures pine and die of pro- 
longed fear within a period ranging as a gen- 
eral rule from three to fourteen days.—From 
the “London Daily News.” 


A LEAGUE DOG 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


‘| 


At what age does a horse get past his prime, 
is often asked. The answer might very rea- 
sonably be that it depends upon how the horse 
is used when over-loaded, over-worked, under- 
fed, and never given any rest, which is the fate 
of ninety-nine out of ahundred horses. Manya 
horse is old and broken down at ten years of 
age, while a horse that is treated as every 
horse deserves to be, may show plenty of life 
and spirit when past twenty-five years. 

An article in the Boston Sunday Herald of. 
March 22, gives some interesting facts about 
the age of horses: 


What period in a horse’s life represents the 
three-score years and ten that is allotted to 
man? The question is hard to answer for the 
reason that, with the exception of standard and 
registered horses, no statistics have been kept, 
and even in these cases the date of death of a 
large proportion of registered animals has not 
been recorded. 

The ordinary, or business, horse that has 
reached the age of 15 years or more is looked 
upon as a doubtful proposition by buyers, and 
the average horse that is subjected to the hap- 
hazard treatment that he is likely to meet with 
through perhaps many different ownerships is 
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a fairly-tough beast if he retains his usefulness 
longer than 15 or 18 years. The larger per- 
centage of them go to the rendering pot and 
scrap heap before the age of 18. 

It is often contended that the well-bred horse, 
trotter or thoroughbred, is longer lived than 
the horse of little or no breeding, or the 
draught breeds, but this is open to doubt. As 
a rule the well-bred horse has better care and 
treatment than falls to the lot of the every-day 
sort of a horse, and this has something to do 
with the ripe old age to which many noted turf 
performers have lived, though they were sub- 
jected to the severest tests of strength, speed 
and stamina during a long career on the turf. 

W. D. E. Stokes, the proprietor of Patchen 
Wilkes farm, Lexington, Ky., was recently 
quoted as of the opinion that the trotting horse 
is the longest lived of any of the various breeds 
of horses. In support of his claim he cites the 
case of Goldsmith Maid, who at the age of 17 
lowered the world’s trotting record to 2:14, and 
four years later, when 20 years old, duplicated 
the performance. 

It would appear that the well-bred trotter 
that has no organic disease should not wear 
out or die of old age until he has reached the 
age of 25. 

Many noted trotting stallions have lived to 
a much older age. It would appear that a 
/eeed old) ace for a trotter is from: 25 to 27 
years, and those that live beyond that age are 
the exceptions, 

While it may be possible that there are older 
trotters of more or less note still alive, a dili- 
gent search fails to show one older than the 
chestnut gelding Edward (2:19) or the brown 
mare Rysdyk’s Maid (2:24%), both of which 
were foaled in 1872, and are consequently 36 
years old, as horses’ ages are reckoned, their 
first birthday being the first day of January 
after their birth. 

Edward made his record at Providence in 
1878, 30 years ago, and was afterward world 
famous as one of Frank Work’s noted pole 
team Edward and Dick Swiveller (2:18). He 
is still a pensioner of the aged New York 
banker. Rysdyk’s Maid is now owned by 
David L. Thomas of Belmont and is still spry 
forenet years. Those that go back to the early 
eighties will remember the little brown mare 
that was raced by the late John Riley. Later 
she was put to breeding and produced Easter 
(2:12%), one of B. F. Dutton’s noted pole team, 
Haster and Faris. She also produced the bay 
mare Mystic Maid (2:211%4). Though the last 
of Hambletonian’s get were foaled four years 
later than Rysdyk’s maid, so far as known, she 
is the last of his produce. 


It is said that David A. Snell of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., who campaigned the famous old- 
time trotting mare Lady Snell (2:23%4) was 
back in the seventies, and afterward owned the 
famous stallion Jupe (2:07%), which as a two- 
year old trotted to a race record of 2:1334 at 
Readville in 1897—the best on record for the 
age until it was beaten at Lexington, Ky., last 
fall—owns a grey road horse that is 38 years 
old. 

Many stories have appeared of horses that 
had reached a much older age than those men- 
tioned above, but in the case of Edward and 
Rysdyk Maid there can be no mistake, as their 
age is recorded in the trotting register. 

The old-time Morgans of Vermont were 
noted for their longevity, and some amazing 
stories have been told of the age to which some 
orethem ltved? There is no question’ that the 
descendants of Justin Morgan were a hardy, 
tough and long-lived race, but perhaps some of 
these stories were overdrawn. 

As to the oldest horse in the immediate vicin- 
ity of Boston it is hard to say, but when the 
Boston Work Horse Parade Association start- 
ed a competition for old horses some interest- 
ing facts were brought out, and it was found 
that some of the horses that do ordinary labor, 
day in and day out, about the streets of the city, 
have made surprising records in the way of 
long-continued service, and that there are many 
that are daily doing their tasks as cheerfully 
and as satisfactorily as their younger fellow- 
workers. 

The oldest horses that have been brought 
into notice by these competitions are the bay 
mare Eva, owned by Mrs, F. H. Thorndyke, 
and Dolly, owned by Winslow H. Dodge, both 
of which are 38 years of age. Eva is a small 
bay mare, and though her breeding is not defi- 
nitely known, she has always been called a 
Morgan. 

Among the other extremely old horses that 
were shown at the last Memorial day parade 
were Senator, 35 years, Boston sanitary depart- 
ment; Dick, 31 years, John Bibber & Co., and 
Prince, otyecars- owned!) by. James Ce Smith: 

In addition to these that were shown in the 
old horse competition there was shown the bay 
gelding Dick, 33 years, owned by James F. 
Weir. Dick was not shown in the old horse 
class, as he had previously won the gold medal 
for the best old horse in one of the parades. In 
some respects he is the most remarkable old 
horse that had taken part in one of the parades. 

He has the record of having kept his place in 
his present employment for 22 years, and 
though he has had few holidays, he is fat and 
sleek, as sound as the dav he was foaled and 
shows hardly a trace of extreme age. 
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Extract from an address delivered by Thomas 
F. Freel, Superintendent of The American So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
before the Women’s Municipal League, New 
York, on April 6, 1908. 

Subject:—‘“Animals, and the Work of the 
Society.” 


“What is the percentage of dogs roaming the 
streets that have rabies? What-is the percent- 
age of cases of biting from which Hydrophobia 
ensues? In nearly every case where the head 
of a dog is turned over to a medical institution 
for examination, a report is forwarded that “This 
was a well marked case of rabies.’ “Can these 
statements be relied upon? Are they borne out 
by the facts? 

“It is very hard to reach a conclusion regard- 
ing the percentage of animals that might be in- 
flicted with rabies, and it is impossible to calcu- 
late the number of cases in which Hydrophobia 
might have developed, were it not for the cau- 
terizing of the wound, or the application of 
treatment. It is contended by persons, qualified 
to pass an opinion on the subject, that cases of 
Hydrophobia are as scarce in the city of New 
York as are cases of yellow fever. 

“Since 1894, when the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals first began licensing, 
collecting and humanely destroying small ani- 
mals—a period of 14 years—there has been 
cathered, by ‘thes employess-o! sthemesociety, 
1,515,513 small animals—cats and dogs. 

“During thatetime, there shaver beensamionce 
of about 26 men employed in various capacities, 
to handle, collect, seize and destroy, and each 
employe of the Society, engaged in that line of 
duty, has been bitten on an average of four 
times a month, or fifty times a year, by all kinds 
of animals, under all conditions, in other words, 
thes cuiployes sol mthemOciety received minum 14 
years, about 17,000 bites, from cats and dogs. 
Bites were distributed on hands, neck, arms, 
limbs, body and face; some have been very 
severe, and although during the 14 years 
spoken of, probably 100 different men have 
been employed by the Society in this capacity, 
not a single case of hydrophobia has resulted 
by reason of the bites received by employes of 
the Society. The employes take the bites as a 
matter of course considering it in the line of 
duty; having them cauterized and dressed when 
necessary, and then going about their business 
of handling, seizing, and gathering up more 
small animals. 

“Some years ago, in Staten Island, a small 
dog was seen running about, apparently much 


excited, and disturbed, having had several vio- 
lent spasms. Immediately the cry of ‘mad 
dog’ went up, and the residents ran about, chas- 
ing the dog, hurling stones and striking at it 
with sticks, clubs, pitchforks, etc. The animal 
finally got away by crawling under a barn, and 
the Society was notified and asked to send a 
man to get the dog. This was done, the man 
crawling under the barn, on his hands and 
knees; grasped the dog, and took it to the 
Shelter. Upon arrival at the Shelter the ani- 
mal was examined, and found to be suffering 
from a skin disease—mange—in bad form, and 
it died in a spasm. The body of the dog was 
subsequently sent to Dr. Loomis for examina- 
tion, and it was found that the animal was en- 
tirely free from rabies, and that the spasms 
were caused by cists of hair, which had formed 
on the inside of the dog’s stomach) and ais 
death was due to cardiac thrombosis, caused by — 
worms. 

“Physicians disagree regarding rabies and 
hydrophobia. Some, and they are eminent in 
their profession, declare that it is a question 
whether there is a complaint or disease of this 
kind. Others declare that there is such a di- 
sease or complaint, but that it is very, very rare 
in this country, and still others d@eclancmcias 
rabies are very common in animals. It is al- 
leged that Staten Island is at present overrun 
with rabid dogs. As far as the Society’s repre- 
sentatives know, not a single case of Hydropho- 
bia has developed on Staten Island this year, 
nevertheless, there is a scare there, as well as 
in other sections of the State.” 


LEAGUE NEWS 
AND NOTES 


% 


Twice has the League been called upon to 
go to a house from which a tragic death had 
removed its occupant, and care forecarsmurar 
were left alone in the house, and in each case 
the death came suddenly by fire. 

Mrs. Catherine Tucker of South Boston was 
one of the earliest friends of the League. She 
was a great lover of cats and never turned a 
hungry, homeless cat or kitten from her door. 
In 1902, a demand being made for boarding 
places for cats, and Mrs. Tucker being anxious 
to receive them, the League, at an expense of 
about $300, fitted up her house and yard for 
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the purpose of boarding cats and taking in 
‘homeless cats, and for a time paid a woman 
to live with and assist Mrs. Tucker. 

In this branch work the League hoped to 
receive enough support from South Boston to 
establish an active branch, which was very 
miciemeeded, there, but the support did not 
come, and that, with other reasons made it 
dificult, if not impossible to keep an agent 
there any length of time so the League dis- 
continued the agent at Mrs. Tucker’s request. 

Mrs. Tucker, however, continued to take 
cats to board, though at the time of her death 
she had but three boarders. Her death was 
caused, it is supposed, by the explosion or 
upsetting of a kerosene stove. Some neigh- 
bor gave the alarm and no damage to speak of 
was done the house, but the unfortunate 
woman was so badly burned about her face 
and body that she died a few hours after being 
taken to the hospital. 

The account given by one or two of the 
newspapers was greatly exaggerated. One 
Pap eweeatderiat by her death 25 cats were 
rendered homeless and were crying pitifully 
about the house, and that her own special pet 
perished with her in the flames. 

The fire department and the police depart- 
ment telephoned at once to the League and 
‘an agent was sent to the house. The police, 
who were guarding the home, admitted him, 
and he found three cats shut up in one room, 
quite uninjured, among them old Bobbie, Mrs. 
Tucker’s pet, a cat about eleven years old, 
well known by the president of the League, 
who recognized him as soon as he arrived at 
Carver street. One of the newspapers said 
that a female cat with kittens was in the cel- 
Tar and remained there with her kittens 
through all the excitement. A very careful 
and thorough search at three different times 
failed to find any trace of a cat or kittens in 


the cellar or anywhere about the premises, but. 


“on a second visit a female cat that will have 
a family before long was discovered sitting in 
the desolate kitchen which she could enter or 
leave by a little cat-door opening out into the 
yard. This’ cat was also brought to the 
‘League. The owners of the three cats have 
been discovered and will probably take the 


cats from the League soon. Strange to say, 
the old pet, Bobbie, settled down more con- 
tentedly than did the younger cats and ate 


-heartily of meat and milk within an hour after 


being placed in his new quarters. 

At present writing all four of the cats are 
occupying a large and pleasant room just over 
the main office with baskets to sleep in, and 
all seem to be remarkably free from the terror 
and restlessness which might have been ex- 
pected under such tragic circumstances. 

Mrs. ‘Tucker had just sold her little house, 


which had been her home for many years, and 


was to enter the! Mt. Pleasant Hbime for Old 
Ladies in a few days. The managers of the 
Home had been kind enough to grant her per- 
mission to carry her cherished Bobbie with 
her 

Her funeral was held at the rooms of the 
undertaker, Mr. Burroughs, on Broadway, 
Sulddvewen Dilla ol 2.enoleshase vole, Diterie 
influence of her compassion and love for suf- 
fering animals will remain to make the world 
better. 


The reading room at the Animal Rescue 


‘League Model Boarding Stable is most cheer- 
ful and attractive.* Mrs. Thacher Loring has 
presented a dozen strong and comfortable arm 


chairs; Miss M. C. Codman has given pictures, 
settees and tables; Miss S. J. Eddy sent a large 
and beautiful oil painting, representing Vene- 
tial sail boats, the color in the sails, the reflec- 
tion of the boats in the water, the serene beauty 
of the sky and clouds and the distant city just 
outlined making a picture to dream over—a 
OumOLe iC lam 

Delano picimmoree BOtUy erie s." bh LOrses. au eat 
Watering Trough has a conspicuous position. 
A smaller print of Le Rolle’s Nativity seems 
particularly appropriate to a reading room of 
a stable, this picture representing the interior 
of the stable where the Saviour was born, the 
Holy Family, and the wise men gazing at 
the newly-born Christ. Dim figures are seen of 
the oxen and ass in their stalls, the companions 
of Him who was born in a manger. 


On Sunday afternoon, April 5, the first meet- 
ing took place in this room. It was the regu- 
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lar afternoon for the meeting of the Horses’ 
Aid Association, which has met before this at 
Carver street, but the invitation included all the 
men who had horses in the stable. The meet- 
ing was opened by Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
who spoke of the special purpose of the stable, 
and of her earnest wish that an influence for 
good might go out from this stable, which was 
started and would be carried on in the spirit 
of kindness and love. Not only was it the pur- 
pose to take good care of the horses within its 
walls, but to try to give the men who came into 
the stable something to think about and enjoy. 
Stereopticon lectures would be given, and 
music and instructive talks would be planned 
to make the Sunday afternoons pleasant. 

Miss Lancaster sang Calvary after Mrs. 
Smith had spoken, then Mr. Smith spoke to 
the men for a few minutes, the special subject 
being the need of mutual help in keeping the 
stable up to the highest standard of usefulness. 
The men were urged to co-operate with the 
League in the effort to give horses good care 
and to advance the cause of the working horses 
all over the city. 

Miss Lancaster sang two more songs, then 
Dr. Frank Sullivan told the men how to dis- 
tinguish glanders in horses. Light refresh- 
ments were served, and the men expressed 
themselves as very much pleased with the after- 
noon meeting. 


A mare belonging to Mr. Pike, one of the 
cabdrivers who has entered the stable, fell and 
' injured her knee. She was taken out to Pine 
Ridge Home of Rest, where she will be given a 
vacation until her leg is well. 


FOR EVERY LOVER 


OF 


DOGS AND CATS 


FRIENDSHIP’S OFFERING 


By A. E. F. 


The story of a dog’s rescue of a cat playmate from aban- 
donment to starvation. 


‘A prose idyl of humble animal life. Founded upon fact» 
the little book is a thing of fancy, graceful and delicate, 
accompanied by the saving grace of humor.”—TRANSCRIPT. 


35c. net By mail 38c. 


W. B. CLARKE CO., BosToN 


Great pleasure might be afforded the mem 
who attend these Sunday afternoon meetings. 
by the gift of a good talking machine. We 
should be very glad of contributions of money 
for this purpose, as we cannot hear of any 
machine that will be given us. 


The Busy Bees 

A charming little play was given by a club of 
young girls, their ages ranging from twelve to. 
fifteen, at Winthrop Hall, Dorchester, in March, 
for the benefit of Pine Ridge Home of Rest for 
Horses. The proceeds, after all expenses were 
paid, amounted to $105. The play, which was. 
under the management of Mrs. John Ritchie,. 
Jr.. was delightfully given and there was every 
reason for all who participated in it to be proud. 
of the performance and of its results. 


The second of Miss Clara Barteaux’s benefits 
for the Model Boarding Stable, was given at 
the Tuileries, March 31, and was very largely 
attended, every seat being filled. The proceeds. 
from the two benefits amounted to $233.80, 
which will be a very welcome help to the 
League’s work for horses. 


The League was preparing for a benefit to be 
given by Mrs. Minnie Maddern Fiske during 
her stay in Boston, but the dreadful fire tragedy 
in Chelsea made it seem out of place at this. 
time. Mrs. Fiske is a warm friend to animals 
and was kind enough to promise to give a one- 
act play for our work for horses this spring. 

The calls upon our Home of Rest are so 
numerous it is very much to be desired that we 
should put an addition on our stable at Pine 


Ridge this spring, and we were hoping that a 
benefit from Mrs. Fiske would enable us to do 
SO. | 


There is a lover of cats and dogs in Bostotr 
who tells us that after experimenting he is ab- 
solutely confident that mange and flesh sores 
on all animals can be healed by that liquid 
X-Zalia. He mentioned one case especially, 
where he cured his pet of the mange with 
X-Zalia when he feared that the dog would 
have to be put out of the way. A few drug- 
gists keep this Veterinary X-Zaliaj patie 
best way to obtain it is to send $1.00 to 
X-Zalia Corp’n, 55-57 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston, and they will ship it to you promptly. 
—Advt. 
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Evening brings a respite from labor for most 
institutions, but not at the Animal Rescue 
League. There the melancholy procession of 
men, women and children bringing homeless, 
lost, and often very wretched animals keeps up 
sometimes until past the midnight hour. These 
are a few recent incidents: 

A man well into years, bowed over like the 
“man with the hoe,” came about nine o’clock, 
bringing two female kittens, his own, that he 
wanted to have humanely cared for. “I’ve got 
the mother,” he said, ‘‘and one kitten, but there 
is no chance for a good home for these kittens 
around where I live, so I’d rather have you take 
them and know they’re safe.” As he turned to 
go out, he asked if there was anything to pay. 
He started to take out his pocket-book, saying 
in a quiet, uncomplaining tone, “I only get five 
dollars a week, so I haven’t much to give.” This 
man had walked over from South Boston, and 
he was answered, “Keep your money and ride 
emict seeslne man expressed his thanks and 
went out the door. 

A middle-aged man, shabbily dressed, came 
in to inquire about a cat he had lost through 
accidental poisoning. The cat was brought to 
the League, but was in great pain and dying 
when brought in, so was released of its suffer- 
ing by chloroform. The man sat down and 
talked of the cat as one would talk of a dead 
child. He boarded in a tenement house, and 
had no companion or friend but this cat. “He 
forgot more in a day than lots of people ever 
heeweeetiesman said. Ele seemed grateful for 
our sympathy, and went quietly out apologizing 
for the trouble he had given. 

Two young women came in about half-past 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET 


Boston 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


nine, panting and breathless, leading a large 
collie they found at the Boylston street subway. 
There was a name on the collar, and a card 
was at once dispatched to the address. Early 
the next forenoon a man came in for the dog, 
and there was a happy meeting. He said that 
his wife had been in a hospital, and the dog 
was placed with a friend. He stayed where he 
was put until that day when he disappeared, 
and they believed he was on his way home, or 
was trying to find his home. On that very day 
the wife had come out of the hospital and her 
distress at the dog’s disappearance had upset 
the whole family. Man and dog went joytully 
away to their home. 


LOptievbriendsrat tie leacie: 


Damon Augustus is a treasure and a darling 
of the household. Now I must tell you how 
she reasons. When she was about four months 
old she came to me to get up in my lap. I was 
busy,.and said’ no, “she came onito the other 
side and tried again, and I said no, then she 
seemed to -be considering... Back of me) up 
against the wall stood the sofa, she got up on 
the sofa; leaped irom there on to a table jthat 
stood nearer to me, and then on to a work 
basket still nearer, and from there she gave a 
leap over my shoulder into my lap. 

Did this dog reason? I once had a dog that 
I couldn’t break of catching hens. I punished 
him for it, but to no avail; he always gave me 
lots of trouble at one particular place where I 
went driving. It seemed he could not help 
catching the hens there, but after some tribula- 
tion when I got near the place he would turn 
off into the pastures, run around the field, and 
come out a long ways ahead of the hen place, 
and so he avoided temptation.—A. E. S. 

FOR ANIMALS 


A FREE CLINIC or sie eon 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


Commonwealth Hospital for Animals 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay.— Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment receive the best care 
that veterinary skill can provide. Everything new, modern 
and complete. Out-door exercising yards, private wards 
operating room. constant attendance. Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Direotor. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at Small Cost 
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‘My people and I are living in a flat. We 
have a little baby a year and a half old. 
She is very fond of pets. In a flat or suite you 
are not allowed to keep a dog or cat. We are 
going to move into a single house. My father 
may take a trip and be gone about a week or 
ten days, therefore, if we had a dog we would 
feel better protected. 

“If you have some poor dog you want to have 
a good home send to us. I guarantee we will 
treat him just lke we would ourselves if we 
were turned into dogs. 

“When my eighth birthday came along my 
aunt gave me a book entitled, “Friends and 
Helpers.’ It is full of stories about dogs, cats, 
rabbits, birds, and how to feed them. If I had 
a dog I would know. pretty well how. to treat 
him. If I am ten I know how to take care of 
them. I intend to join the club as Junior mem- 
ber. 

“I May be a visitor Saturday, April 4, 1908, 
(weather permitting.) 

“Do I have to pay you for the dog? If it’s a 
dollar I guess it will be paid—Yours very truly, 


leh ae Des: 


[The boy has got his dog.—Ed. | 


@nemotettic 
League for not sending agents to’ look Jor 
homeless and injured animals after the Chelsea 


daily papers condemned the 


fire, and inquiries were sent asking why it was 
not done. As a matter of fact one agent was 
sent early the morning after the fire and two 
and three agents have been sent every day up 
to the present time, as well as two men at night 
when it was supposed the cats that might be 
hiding would be more likely to-be found. It 
would be well for us all before we are hasty in 
our condemnation of societies or individuals to 
get at the exact truth of the case. 


Our friends can help us by working during 


the summer for the annual fair next December. 


Cats Boarded 


Ideal home for pets. Large, sunny out-door 


runs. Best of care. Twenty minutes from Boston. 


LILLIAN WHITNEY, 


58 Plympton Street, Harvard Square, Cambridge 
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WE SELL 
OLD GRIST MILL 


Products 
AT -CUT PRICES 
All the Time 


IN OUR BIG GROCERY 


Dog Bread — 3-lb. package. .20; doz. $2.30 


1o-lb. sacks ee 
LOO-|Denue . 5.00 
Fish Dog Bread —- 10-lb. sacks .60 
Puppy Bread — 1-lb. carton 09 | 
2-lbe =<! 18 
10-lDe >. O8 | 


105 ae Of 24,4 262081 
.85; package, .O8 


DOG FURNISHINGS 


We carry a full line of Dog requisites, 
such as 


Collars, Leads, 
Blankets, Sweaters, 


Brushes, Combs, Etc. 
HENRY SIEGEL CO. 


Washington and Essex Streets, 


BOSTON 


Gat Bread — package 
Rex Macaroni — doz., 
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Loox For AUSTIN ONEVeRY CAKE 


Manufactured by 


AUSTIN BISCUIT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


Haymarket 151 Established 1887 


W. H. McLELLAN 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


AWNINGS, TENTS, FLAGS, WINDOW 
SHADES 


Drapery Poles, Rods and ‘Trimmings 
WEDDING CANOPIES TO LET 
BOAT COVERS SERAYTELOODS 


Haymarket Square, Boston 
Please mention this Paper 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.Y. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE. . . 


Telephone, 1546-3 Cambridge 


Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, 


51 Carver Street, 
meno G P.M. DAILY. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. All 
rades of burial cases can be selected at our salesrooms, from the 
east expensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quartercd oak, 

mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zine, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Teiephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 


ny 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequalled. 
For keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from 
vermin, and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, 


etc., it has the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co.. Haymarket Square, Boston. 


The Great Dust Layer, Germ Destroyer and Deodorizer 


ESPECIALLY VALUABLE TO THOSE HAVING 
DOGS AND CATS 


ECYPTIAN SPRAY MFC. CO. 


Tel, 579 Main 129 Pearl Street 


Every Junior Member of the Animal Rescue 
League should have one of these badges made 
of oxidized silver, same size 
and pattern as shown in cut 

Priceelorcetits: Cacho. by 
mail 12 cents. In ordering, 
specify whether stick-pin or 
button is wanted. 


Address all orders to The Animal Rescue 
League, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A GROUP OF ANIMAL STORIES 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


Whose Home is the Wilderness? 


New chapters in the life of the forest, in Mr. 
Long’s most fascinating style. 


Brier-Patch Philosophy By “Peter Rabbit” 
A volume of cheerful philosophy. 


Northern Trails 


Stories of the wild life of Labrador and New- 
foundland. The white wolf, salmon, wild goose and 
polar bear are some of the animals whose ways are 
studied. 


Wayeeses: The White Wolf 


A reprint from that portion of ‘‘ Northern 
Trails’’ which has aroused the most discussion. 


School of the Woods 


‘School of the Woods”’ shows Mr. Long to be 
a keen observer and truthful recorder. 


Following the Deer 
_ A huge buck is here followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—summer, autumn and winter. 


FEED 


lf You Wish 
Healthy, 
Strong 

and Active 

Dogs 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown, Mass. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


A Little Brother to the Bear 


The atmosphere of the big wood so pervades the 
book, that the reader feels as if he were in the forest 
watching, listening and seeing for himself. 


Beasts of the Field 


A collection of Mr. Long’s animal stories in 
the first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


Fowls of the Air 


Mr. Long’s bird stories, which appeared in the 
first three volumes of the Wood Folk Series. 


JUST ISSUED 


Our Domestic Animals 

Their Habits, Intelligence and Usefulness. 
Translated from the French of Gos. de Voigt by 
K. P. Wormeley. Edited for America by Charles 
Wm. Burkett. A book which helps man to appre- 
ciate more fully the value of his fricnds, the animals. 
The bock is elaborately illustrated. 


Trade Department 
29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Will Keep a Dog in Show Form 
and Working Condition 


The analysis of SPRATT’S DOG CAKES shows that 
they are, weight for weight, equal in nourishment to fresh 
raw beefsteak and superior to it as a food for dogs. 


Send for FREE Catalogue, “DOG CULTURE,” which 
contains practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling and 
general management of dogs, also chapters on cats 


We also manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 


Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish 


SPRATT’S PATENT Newark, Ned. Cleveland, Ohio 


St. Louis, Mo. Boston, Mass- 
(Am.) Ltd. San Francisco,Cal. Montreal, Can. 


